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" Came you seeking protection?" said Ebn-Soweylim. For so
sacred in Arabia is tie character of a suppliant or " Mujeer,"
that had Ebn-Theney'yiin even then claimed it for himself, his
host could neither have denied nor given him up. But the
wretched man, reckless from the excess of misery, answered,
" No." " What brought you here then ?" asked the master of
the house. A word would have ensured his safety ; Ebn-
Theney'yan remained silent. A third interrogation was put,
but in vain.

Hereon Ebn-Soweylim gave news to Feysul that his competitor
was now in his power. Soldiers were at once sent; the fallen
usurper was taken where he still sat motionless, and brought
before the rightful king. " Do you come to throw yourself on
my protection?" asked Feysul. A " yes" would have disarmed
all vengeance; whether from pride or con scions "guilt, or the
stupefaction of ruin, Ebn-Theney'yan again replied "No." "Be
all of yon witness," said Feysul, turning to those around, " that
God has delivered him up to me without condition or stipulation."
He then took peaceable possession of the now open castle, and
cast his ill-starred cousin into the " dungeon of blood," where
he died a few days after, of despair say some, of poison admin-
istered by order of Feysul say others; either report is probable.
His grave is close by that of Turkee in the Great Cemetery ;
some of his children yet live in Aflaj, not many days distant
from the capital.

Feysul was now the sole and undisputed master of Central
Arabia. But Hasa refused to recognise his sceptre, and 'Oman
had been long since freed from Wahbabee interference. The
numerous and warlike tribe of the Ajman were in open revolt
on the north-eastern frontier, and had called in to their aid the
scarce less warlike Benoo-Hajar and Benoo-Khalid. Their
combined forces menaced Nejed with a nomade invasion, nor
could any of the native chieftains be trusted with forces sufficient
to meet the peril. In short, Feysul had come into possession
of an empire curtailed in extent, and* shaken to its very founda-
tions by frequent and protracted revolutions.              *

Nor was the sultan himself much of a warrior, more skilled
in the use of diplomatic than of military weapons; besides, his
eyesight had suffered from ophthalmia contracted in Egypt, and